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fy PpVhe first number of the Monitor was issued this day, ins:ead of the first 
Saturday in July, as proposed in the Prospectus, in order to aftord sufficient 
time, to those who may wish to patronize it, te examine its pages, to 
judge of its utility, and to subscribe, if they think proper, previous to the 
publication of the second number, which will be issued on Saturday, 
June 14th —All succeeding numbers will be published on Saturdays. ] 
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RELIGIOUS DEPARTMENT. 
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SELECTED. 


ON THE CHARACTER OF THE DEITY. 


To entertain just ideas of the divine character, is of great impor- 
tance :—It has an influence both on our own character and happi- 
ness.—“ All men, (says the prophet) will walk every one in the 
name of his God.” Every man has some object of worship, that is, 
something on which he places his best affections, and from which 
he expects to derive his greatest happiness. ‘The man who makes 
the world his idol, will be governed by the maxims of the world, 
and will sacrifice every thing else, however valuable, to his ruling 
passion, whether the object of that passion be riches, honors, or 
sensual pleasures. 'The necessary eonsequence will be, continual 
agitation of mind, arising from the uncertainty of all worldly enjoy- 
ments and prospects, followed with ultimate disappointment and 
misery. 

But even the worshipper of the true God will be ordinarily very 
much influenced both in his temper and conduct, by the opinion 
which he entertains of his Maker. If he views him as an austere 
being, he will probably be such himself.—tHis mind will be Jebased 
by superstition.—He will be gloomy and unhappy. __[f, on the con- 
trary he considers his God as a kind and affectionate parent, and 
man as the offspring of his love, whose happiness he designs, and 
will ultimately secure to him, he will be likely (if a pious man) to 
cultivate the same kind and benevolent affections.—And in propor- 
tion to his confidence in the wisdom and goodness of his govern- 
ment, will enjoy peace, amid all the changes of the present life, 
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The ancient philosopher, of whom it was demanded, “ What is 
God ?” and who after long consideration, answered, “ he did not 
know ;” has been generally supposed to give an evidence of wis- 
dom.—-But to me it appears rather an evidence of folly and igno- 
rance. Could this vain philosopher think by searching, to find out 
God, or to understand his essential nature? Did he not know that 
the essence of every thing, and especially the great cause of all 
things, is infinitely aove our comprehension ?—All we can know 
of any being is from what is exhibited to our senses. St. Paul was 
therefore perfectly correct when he said, “* What may be known 
of God is manifest ;” and again, “ the invisible things of him are 
clearly seen,” &c. We can know nothing of God but from what 
appears in the works of creation, the government of Providence, 
and the dispensation of his grace through Jesus Christ. Deriving 
our information from these sources, no considerate man will hesitate 
to acknowledge, that “ verily there is a God, and that he is a being 
of infinite and ever active goodness.” By goodness we do not 
intend any particular attribute of the Deity, but the effect of all 
.the divine attributes united to form one perfect character. Good- 
ness consists in an active disposition to produce, diffuse, and promote 
happiness. We say that the goodness of God is forever active, 
because inactive goodness, if it be not a contradiction in terms, 
forms only a negative, and an imperfect character ;—whereas God 
is positively good, agreeable to those words of the Psalmist, ** Thou — 
art good, arid doest good,” &c. 

Happiness is the necessary result of goodness. As God is infi- 
nitely good, so he must be infinitely happy. From these united 
sprang the universe of beings. Infinite and ever active goodness 
is exerted for producing and diffusing happiness to the utmost 
possible extent. All creatures from the highest angel to the mean- 
est worm, are, therefore, the offspring and objects of their Maker’s 
love. Man particularly is embraced in the arms of parental affec- 
tion. All the divine dispensations towards him are designed to 
promote his happiness, as the happiness of his creatures constitute 
the glory of the Creator, and through the medium of holiness, or a 
conformity to the divine character, we are sure of being made hap- 
py, to the utmost limits of our capacity. We pause here for some 
reflections. 

Although the goodness of God implies his design of making his 
creatures happy ; it implies, also, that he will do this only through 
the medium of holiness ; we say it with reverence, but with confi- 
dence, that God himself cannot make any of his creatures happy 
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jarther than as they resemble him. We must bear his image if we 
would partake of his happiness. With how much pleasure may we 
reflect upon our filial relation to a Parent of the above character, of 
all whose conduet, goodness is the source, and the greatest good of 
his creatures the object! With what unbounded confidence may 
we repose on his goodness, guided and supported as it is by infinite 
wisdom and power! This will produce peace, amidst all the changes 
‘of life, and in the nearest views of death—that peace of God which 
passeth understanding. My dear fellow creatures, who pant for 
happiness, and vainly seek it from other sources, study a resem- 
blance to, and repose confidence in your God, and be happy. 


AN INTERESTING DESCRIPTION OF A GOOD MAN IN THE VIEWS 
OF DEATH. 


Tue sufferer, all patient and adoring, submits to the divine will ; 
and by submission, becomes superior to his afflictien. He is sensi- 
bly touched with the disconsolate state of his attendants; and pierc- 
ed with an anxious concern for his wife and his children. His wife 
who will soon be a destitute widow; his children, whe will soon be 
helpless orphans. ‘ Yet, though cast down, not in despair.” - He 
is greatly refreshed, by his trust in the everlasting covenant, 
and his hope of approaching glory. Religion gives a dignity to, 
distress. At each interval of ease, he comforts his very comforters, 
and suffers with all the majesty of wo. 

The soul, just going to abandon the tottering clay, collects all 
her force, and exerts her last efforts. The good man raises him- 
self on his pillow ; extends a kind hand to his servants, which is 
bathed in tears ; takes an affecting farewel of his friends ; clasps his 
wife ina feeble embrace; kisses the dear pledges of their mutual 
love ; and then potrs out all that remains of life and strength, in 
the following words ;—“ I die my dear children: but God, the ev- 
erlasting God, will be with you.—Though you lose an earthly par- 
ent, you have a Father in heaven who lives forever.—Nothing, 
nothing but an unbelieving heart, and irreligious life, can ever sep- 
arate you from the regards of his providence—from the endear- 
ments of his love.” 

He could proceed no farther. His heart was full; but utter- 
ance failed.—After a short pause, with difficulty, great. difficulty, 
he added ;—“ You the dear partner of my soul, you are now the 
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cares.—-But God, who defendeth the cause of the widow—God, 
whose promise is faithfulness and truth—God hath said, / wail never 
leave thee, nor forsake thee.—This revives my drooping spirits— 
Let this support the wife of my bosom—And now, O Father of 
compassion, into thy hands I commend my spirit—encouraged by 
thy promised goodness, J leave my father less” — 

Here he fainted; fell back upon the bed, and lay for some 
minutes bereft of his senses. As a taper, upon the very point of 
extinction, is sometimes suddenly re-kindled, and leaps into a quiv- 
ering flame: so life, before it totally expired, gave a parting 
struggle, and ence more looked abroad from the opening eye-lids. 
He would fain have spoke; fain have uttered the sentence he 
began. More than once he essayed; but the organs of his speech 
were become like a broken vessel, and nothing but the obstructing 
phlegm rattled in his throat. His aspect, however, spoke affection 
inexpressible. With all the father, all the husband still living in 
his looks ; he takes one more view of those dear children, whom 
he had so often beheld with a parental triumph. He turns his dy- 
ing eyes on that beloved woman, whom he never beheld but with 
a glow of delight. Fixed in this posture, amidst smiles of love, 
and under a gleam of heaven, he shines out his last. 








MORAL DEPARTMENT. 


FOR THE WEEKLY MONITOR. 


MESSHS. EDITORS—I was glad to see your proposals for the “ Moxrror,” and. 
persuade myself, that, if well conducted—on the plan suggested in your 
prospectus—you- will receive very liberal encouragement.—It has ever 
been my opinion, that a work, similar to that which you propose to publish, 
would be extremely useful —knowing, as every one must, that our present 
literary and news publications cannot conveniently insert those articles, 
which, while they are intended to benefit the youth, may not be uninteresting 
to the whole of your readers. 1 herewith enclose you the reflections of 
some of my leisure moments.—The subject, at least, you will perceive to 
be of vast importance ; and [ purpose to continue it in numbers. Should 
you think the number now sent worthy of inkertion, you are requested to 
give place to it; in which case I will forward No. 2 .n season for your next, 


THE FRIEND TO YOUTH—WNo. 1. 


“ Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it. 

Tuenc is no subject which calls so loudly for reformation-—-nor 

mone more entitled to our serious attention—than the managenrent 

and bringing up of children. Hitherto this subject has been too 
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much disregarded. The writer is far from wishing to give the 
least offence ; and hopes none will misapprehend or misconstrue 
his motives, in offering this humble admonition. He is himself a 
parent, and therefore no stranger to parental love and affection. 
He could wish that some one more able than himself had undertaken 
the task upon which he is now about to enter. But in a cause so 
nobje, and so important—on the complete success of which se 
much depends—he will not be backward, nay, shall even feel 
proud, to rénder in his mite ; and should his-efforis, to arouse some 
parents to a sense of their duty, produce but one convert, he shall 
feel happy in his partial success. 

It will not, it cannot, be denied, that the morals and education 
of children and youth have been too long neglected—have been 
suffered to slumber as in silent sleep. ‘There are, however, some 
exceptions. Examples have been shewn, in educating children, 
worthy of imitation. But, alas! too many yet remain careless and 
inattentive to this important duty ! 

Though we may deeply lament the fact, it is too notorious for 
contradiction, that most of the wickedness and misery into which 
many of the youth have fallen, has been owing to the neglect of 
parents and guardians.—Il* hope none will misunderstand me, or 
consider my intentions and views false. But if there are any who 
feel disposed to question the truth of this assertion, let them de- 
vote some of their leisure moments in visiting the streets, and 
market places, where they will rarely fail of meeting numbers 
whose time is passed not only in idleness, but often in the most 
horrid scenes of debauchry ; and at night, when they retire for sleep, 
to reflect upon what may have passed their observation in the course 
of their visit ! Hundreds (perhaps more) will they meet, who—had 
early attention been paid to their morals,might have become an honor 
to themselves and families, and ornaments to society—have brought 
wretchedness and disgrace on themselves and their comexions, by 
the horrid practice of profane swearing, &c.—Alas ! when will this 
degrading and abominable practice be universally detested ? When 
shall we all aim at with the hope and prospect of gaining even the 
threshhold of perfection? Ah! happy indeed should we then be. 
and would to heaven that this were more than imaginary reality ! 

Of all the vices which degrade'mankind, none is more heinous 
in the sight of Goo—nor none considered more contemptible even 
by man—than prefane swearing.—Is it not lamentable then, that 
this worst of vices should extend to our youth, and thereby. blast 
their hopes in this world and that which is to come! Those, 
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therefore, who have the bringing up of children, should recollect, 
that much depends on their management ; that in attending to the 
morals and education of their children, while they are young, they 
prevent that awful hazard which inevitably awaits the neglect of 
this important and (shall! I say) pleasing duty ! 
In a country, where religion sheds its benign rays; where lit- 
erature and science are uniting to dispel the clouds of ignorance 
-and bigotry ; where we boast of liberty and equality, of benevo- 
lence, of charity, and in short of every thing calculated to enhance 
our present happiness ;—shall it be told, that in such a country, 
with all its blessings, and all its boastings, many of the children and 
youth—(and alas! there are too many of a higher order to whom 
this remark is equally applicable )—are not only strangers to moral- 
ity and religion, but are destitute of even common education. The 
writer is not to be understood as undervaluing the true merits of 
his country, nor will he say, that the boastings are not justifiable ; 
on the contrary he kraows, that, considering its early age, no nation 
stands higher in point of christianity, in literature, and in the 
sciences. It cannot be supposed, however, that the love which 
he bears for his country, will supercede or extinguish that which 
he cherishes for religion, and all mankind, especially those who 
engage in religion. He shall always feel zealous to promote the 
cause of christianity, wherever it is practicable ; to render praise 
to whomsoever it may be due, and encourage the exposure of follies 
wherever they are found, without regard to countries or kingdoms. 
We are favoured with town schools and other seminaries of learn- 
ing in abundance ; but of how much value are these, if we do not 
improve their advantages ; if, between school hours, we suffer our 
children to roam at large ; to visit whatever vice or curiosity may 


lead them to; and thus, in no short time, fall into idleness and 


misery. 

It is too often the case, that parents think their duty, in point of 
instruction, at an end, when they place their children at school, and 
imagine that this is all which is necessary to grve them the advan- 
tage of a good education ; that they will learn sufficient at schoo! 
to distinguish right from wrong.—But they are somewhat erroneous 
in their calculations ; for what good, children learn at school is soon 
driven from their minds, if they are allowed to “ live in the streets” 
between school hours, and mix themselves with bad playmates; 
whereas by the united exertions of both tutors and parents, children 
would soon be brought to detest wickedness. Schools never were 
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designed to relieve parents of their whole duty in instructing chil- 
dren; they only take a part: Parents still have an important duty 
devolving on them, to wit, to endeavour, by example and conver- 
sation, to instil correct principles in their minds while they are young. 
If this is neglected, if children are suffered to run the chance of 
. corruption, schools or other sources of learning are of no use—are, 
im fact, a curse rather than 2 blessing ; for if learning is unattended 
_ by virtue, they had better remain in ignorance ; as in this state, 
when without virtue, they will do less. harm and commit less sin. 
/ Shall I add—that unless we atu follow after righteousness, unless 
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morality and education shall go hand in hand; we are by far the 
__ best off when we walk in the “ dark shades” of ignorance. 

e ANTIMACHUS. 
SELECTED. 


CENSURE DESPISED BY PHILOSOPHERS. 


A coop conscience is to the soul what health is to the body ; it 
_ preserves a constant ease and serenity within us, and more than 
7% ‘countervails all the calamities and afflictions which can possibly 
_ befal us. I know nothing so hard for a generous mind to get over 
: as calumny and reproach, and cannot find any method of quieting 
a the soul under them, besides this single one, of our being conscious 
4 to ourselves that we do not deserve them. 

'_ Ihave been always mightily pleased with that passage in Don 
Quixote, where the fantastical knight is represented as loading a 
_» gentleman of good sense with praises and eulogiums. Upon which 
| » the ee makes this reflection to himself: “ How grateful is 

















are often sure that the censures which are passed upon us are utter- 
ed by those who know nothing of us, and have neither means nor 
abilities to form a right judgment of us, we cannot forbear being 
grieved at what they say. 

’ In order to heal this infirmity, which is natural to the best and. 
wisest of men, Ihave taken a particular pleasure in observing. the 
- conduct of the old philosophers, how they bore themselves up 
' against the malice and detraction of their enemies. 
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The way to silence calumny, says Bias, is to be always exercised 
in such things as are praise-worthy. Socrates, after having receiv- 
ed sentence, told his friends, that he had always accustomed him- 
self to regard truth and not censure, and that he was not troub- 
led at his condemnation, because he knew himself free from 
guilt. It was in the same spirit that he heard the accusations of 
his two great adversaries, who had uttered against him the most 
virulent reproaches. ‘+ Anytus and Melitus,” says he, “ may pro- 
cure sentence against me, but they cannot hurt me.” This divine 
philosopher was so well fortified in his own innocence, that he neg- 
lected all the impotence of evil tongues which were engaged in his 
destruction. This was properly the support of a good conscience, 

, that contradicted the reports which had been raised against him, 
»and cleared him to himself. 

Others of the philosophers rather chose to retort the injury, by 
a smart reply, then thus to disarm it with respect to themselves. 
They show that it stung them, though, at the same time, they had 
the address to make their aggressors suffer with them. Of this 
kind was Aristotle’s reply to one who pursued him with long and 
bitter invectives. ‘ You,” says he, *“* who are used to suffer re- 
proaches, utter them with delight; I, who have not been used to 
utter them, take no pleasure in hearing’them.” Diogenes was still 
more severe on one who spoke ill of him; “ Nobody will believe 
you when you speak ill of me, any more, than they would believe 
me should | speak well of you. 

In these, and many other instances I could produce, the bitterness 
of the answer sufficiently testifies the uneasiness of mind the person 
was under who made it. I would rather advise my reader, if he 
has not in this case the secret consolation that he deserves no such 
reproaches as are cast upon him, to follow the advice of Epictetus. 
If any one speaks ill of thee, consider whether he has truth on his 
side ; and if so, reform thyself, that his censures may not affect 
thee. When Anaximander was told, that the very boys laughed at 
his singing; “ Ay?” says he, “ then I must learn to sing better.” 
But of ali the sayings of philosophers, which I have gathered 
together for my own tse on this occasion, there are nene which 
carry in them more candour and good sense than the two follow- 
ing ones of Plato. Being told that he had many enemies who 
spoke ill of him, “It is no matter,” said he, “ [ will live so that 
none shal! believe them.” Hearing, at another time, that an inti- 
mate friend of his had spoken detractingly of him ; “ I am sure he 
would not do it,” oe he, “¢if he had not seme reason for it.” 
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This is the surest, as well as the noblest way of drawing the sting 

_ out of a reproach, and the true method of preparing a man for that 

great and only relief against the pains of calumny, a good consctence. 
{To be continued.] 


> 


HAPPINESS, 


Tr happiness which we pursue in this world is deceitful and 






| fugacious. It glitters before us like a false fire which embarrasses 
the benighted traveller: still we advance, and still it flies ; in 


a 5 


:, vain we double our speed, and reach after what is not. The gay 


* ; ‘ j 
» delusion still mocks Our trial, and eludes our grasp ; yet we still 
> B pursue. At last, having sufficiently sported with our credulity, 
'it vanishes at once, and leaves us a prey to perplexity and de- 


% spair. Not so the happiness of a future state. Like a light hung 


Sage eon 


| out upon a stormy coast, to direct the distressed mariner, we steer 


: * to it through millions of surrounding waves. In vain the tempest 
ig besets us, and night falls with all its shades. We keep it steady in 
) our’ eye through all the gloom, and brave the opposition of the 
- elements ; secure that, and if we can but reach the destined haven, 


“awe shall find a shelter from the storm, anc an agreeable and safe 
® etreat from the perils of a disastrous voyage. 


% 
os 


SYMPATHY. 


Ir is a pure stream that swells the tide of sympathy; it is an 
7 excellent heart that interests itself in the feelmgs of others; it isa 
a heaven-like disposition that engages the affections, and extorts the 
| 4 sympathetic tear for the misfortunes of a friend. Mankind are ever 
Bubject to ills, infirmities, and disappointments. Every breast at 







some particular period, experiences sorrow and distress, Pains and 
perplexities are the long-lived plagugs of human existence ; but 
mpathy is the balm that heals these wounds. If a person who 
as lost a precious friend, can find another who will feelingly parti- 
lipate in his misfortunes, he is well nigh compensated for ‘iis loss. 





| How delightful i is the task to a feeling mind, of softening the pain- 
i al pillow of the sick, amusing the thoughts of the unhappy, and 
alleviating the tortures of the afflicted. How satisfied is the con- 

® science of him, who can reflect that he has adaed a comfort to the 





unfortunate, anda smile to the clouded features of the discontent- 
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ed. What can afford more refined enjoyment, than to walk by the 
sid@ of an unhappy friend, in the cooling shade, and hear him re- 
peat the history of his misfortunes, count over the number of his 
troubles, and kindly drop atear of pity and condolence when his 
heart bleeds? Sympathy is a tender passion, the offspring of re- 
finement, fostered in the bosom of friendship, and nurtured’ by 
love, compassion and benevolence. A mind fraught with sensi- 
bility is never destitute of this friendly sensation; and a good 
heart, however disquieted, will feel its consoling influence witi 
thankfulness. # 
When sorrow presses on the mind, 2 
°Tis sympathy the pain can find ; 
°Tis kind to heal the wounded _heart, 
To drop a tear is friendship’s part. 
Come then with me thy sorrows join, 
And ease my woes by telling thine, 


















YOUTHFUL BENEVOLENCE. 


Iw the Institution of Saint Catherine at Petersburg, under the di- 
rection of Madam Bredhoff, an elderly lady of distinguished talent: 
and sweetness of disposition, the following little circumstance oc- 
curred: In this institution, which is supported by the Empress © 
dowager, 4 limited number of young ladies are admitted, free of 
expense, by ballot; but others are received upon paying, asit is 
termed, a pension. At the last admission, two little girls, the eld- 
est not exceeding ten years of age, the daughters of a naval captain, 
the father of a large family, presented themselves and drew, the 
one a prize, and the other a blank. Although so young, they con- 
cluded that fate had, in this manner, resolved upon their separa- 
tion: they felt it and wept. Another young lady, to whom the 
next chance devolved, drew a prize ; and observing the distress 
of the sisters, without holding any. communication with their 
parents, or with any other person, spontaneously ran up to the 
luckless little girl, presented her with the ticket, and leading her 
up to the directress, said, “ See Madam, | have drawn a prize’ “— 
but my papa can afford to pay the pension, and 1 am sure, will pay” 
it for me; pray, let one who is less fortunate, enjoy the good — 
that has happened,to me.” This charming anecdote was imme- ~~ 
diately reported to the Empress dowager, who expressed the jy 
highest delight, and paid out of her own purse the pension of th¢ | 
little benefactress. . 
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EVENING THE TIME FOR REFLECTION. 


The evening, drawing her sables over the world, and gently 
darkening into night, is a season peculiarly proper for sedate con- 
sideration. All circumstances concur to hush our passions, and 
sooth our cares; to tempt our steps abroad, and prompt our 


thoughts to serious reflection. 


THE BENEFITS OF ADVERSITY. 


We are taught in Scripture, that the Almighty chastens whom 
he loves; and scourges the men whom he receiveth to himself. 
Adversity is a school, in which both private persons and public 
societies have learned the most heroic virtues, 


EXTRACT. 


A martyr was asked, whether he did not love his wife and chil- 
dren, who stood weeping by him? “Love them? yes,” said he, 
‘Cif all the world were gold, and at my disposal, I would give it all 
for the satisfaction of living with them, though it were in a prison. 
Yet, in comparison of Christ, I love them not. 


CONTENTMENT. 


. Do you wish for happiness? Enjoy what you possess without 
consuming life in vain expectations ; learn to be patient and set 
proper boundaries to your desires. Without moderation nothing 
can he really enjoyed. 


The chief source of human discontent is to be looked for, not in 
our real, but in our facticious wants ; not in the demands of nature, 
but in the artificial cravings of desire. 


A man cannot be happy here, without a well grouhded hope of 
being happy hereafter. | 


A noble spirit must not vary with his fortune ; in your worst es- 
tate, hope ; in the best, fear; and in all, be circumspect. 


pS 


AMUSEMENT, 


FAMILY SECRETS. 
‘T'aere was a lady of the west country that gave a great entertain- 
ment at her house to most of the gallant gentlemen thereabouts ; 
and amongst others, sir Walter Raleigh was,one. This lady, though 
otherwise a stately dame, was a notable good housewife ; and in 
the morning betimes she called one of her maids that looked to the 
swine, and asked, “ Are the pigs served ? Sir Walter -Raleigh’s 
chamber was near the lady's, so as he heard her ask this question. 
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A little before dinner, the lady came down in great state into the 
great chamber, which was full of gentlemen; and as soon as sir 
Walter om set eye. upon her, .“* Madam,” said he, ‘are the 
pigs served?” . The lady answered, “ You know best whether 
you have had your breakfast.” 


A PAIR OF MISERS. 


Guy the founder of the noble hospital which bears his name, was 
a bookseller, and lived in Stock’s-market, between Cornhill and 
Lombard-street. He was so complete a pattern of parsimony, that 
the famous miser, Valter Hopkins, once called upon him to crave a 
lesson on the art of saying. Being introduced into the parlour, Guy 
as it was in the evening and dark, lighted a candle. Hopkins said, 
“ Sir, I always.thought myself perfect in the art of getting and 
husbanding money ; but as I have been informed you far exceed 
me, I have taken the liberty Of waiting upon you, to be satisfied 
upon that sabject.” “ O sir,” said Guy, “if that be all your bus- 
mess, we Can just aS well talk .t over in the dark.” Having thus 
said, he put out the-candle. ‘This was enough for the Vulture : he 
took his leave with this acknowledgement : “I thought myself per- 
fect in ‘the arts of saving, but you have taught me that I had one 
important lesson still to learn: | thank you for your instruction, 
and you may be assured my future conduct shall make amends for 
my past prodigality in candles.” 

That he carried his.resolution into effect, seems probable from 
these lines of Pope : pretiat 

* When Hopxtvs dies, a thousand lights attend 
The wretch, that living sav’d a candle’s end.” 


. 


A FAIR INFERENCE, 


A gentleman of reduced fortune came tora person who had for- 
merly been his servant, to borrow money of him. The upstart 
servant gave hima very mortifying reception, and asked him in 
a haughty tone, “ Sir, why do you give me all this trouble ? upon 
my honor I have no money to lend you, or any one else.” ‘ I 
am certain what you say is false,” said the gentleman; * for if 
you were not rich, you dare not be so saucy.” 


THE..FAMR SIDE, 

When any man was speaking ill of another, in the presence ‘of 
Peter the Great, he first listened With great attention, and then 
interrupted him, saying, “ Is there not a fair side also to the char- 
acter of the person you are speaking of ? Come, tell me his good 
qualities.” , 


' FORTITUDE, 


A man related to his friend the whole of his misfortunes, and 
asked him what he would have done under such a pressure. ‘ J 
should have put an end to my life, like a hero,” said the friend. 
_  Lacted still more like a hero,” said the other, “for I Had the 


courage to live on.” 
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THE SAILOR’S JOY. 


Once when admiral Pakenham, Janded at Portsmouth, a friend 
asked him how he left the crew of his ship. “ O,” sai¢ he, “I 
have left them all,te a man, the merriest fellows in the world.” 
“ How so?” “ Why, 1 flogged seventeen of them, and they are 
happy it is over; and all the rest are happy, because they have 
escaped.” ‘ | 

Two travellers (strangers to each other) met at a tavern, which 
having much company, they were necessitated to become fellow 
lodgers. On retiring to their chamber, one of them observed, that 
for the promotion of a better acquaintance he would be glad of the 
honour of knowing with whom he was to sleep? The other repli- 
ed his name was Peck. The first rejoined, it is written, that four 
pecks make a bushel; Peck then requested the same favour of his 
bed-fellow, who answered that his mame was Cilley; the former 
rejoined, it takes but one silly to make a—fool. 


A lady in the course of conversation happenmg to say 
varuvation, was reminded by Paddy O*Bramble, that the word was 
variation. ‘The lady observed it was all the same thing, and seem- 
ed a little offended, until Paddy said, “Oh! madam, heaven forbid 
there should be any difference between U. and I. 


A tradesman pressing a gentleman very much for payment of his 
bill, the latter said, “ you need not be in so great a hurry, t am not 
a going to run away ” “I do not imagine you are, sir,” replied the 
tradesman, “* but I am.” x 











* 


HYMENIAL AND OBITUARY. 


eetere tevecbsse 


MARRIED)]—In this town—Major Alexander S. Brooks of the U.S. regt. 
of Light Artillery, to Miss Sarah Turner. , 

In Hingham, Mr. Nathan Rice, mer. of this town, to Miss Eliza N. Lincoln, 
daughter of Dr, Levi L.of H. In Scituate, Mr. Galen C. James, of Medford, to 
Miss Mary R. Turner, 2d daughter of Hon. Charles T. In Barnstable, Russell 
Freeman, Esq. of Sundwich, to Miss Elizabeth Jackson Sturgis of B. In 
Shrewsbury, Wm. Williams, Esq. of Pomfret, Conn. to Miss Harriot Ward ; 
Mr, Nathan Baldwin, mer. of Shrewsbury, to Miss Eliza D, Ward, both daugh- 
ters of T. W. Ward, Esq. Sheriff of Worcester Co’y. In Worcester, Mr. John 
Goodell, of Milbury, to Miss Susan Phelps, of W. In Northampton Alexander 
Phenix, Esq. of New York, to Miss Eliza, daughter of Benj. Tappan, Esq. 





DIED}]—In this town, Hon. Tristram Dalton, aged 79; Wm. Burdick, late 
Editor of the Evening Gazette; Mr, Sam’l Dogget, aged 63; Mr. Jonas Hast- 
ings, aged 81, formerly of Watertown. Sasaniey, Phowss: sonof Mr, John 
Cutter, aged 5 years " 

At South Boston, Mr, Thomas Hall, aged 48. At Dedham, Mr. John Soren, 
aged 46. At Charlestown, Emily F. Brown, aged 4, daughter of Mr. John H. 
B; Wm. P. Green, aged 22, son of Mr, Benj. G.; Catharine W. Jones, eldest 
qnaeetee of the late Peter J,; At Dorchester, Benj. Bird, aged 13, son of wi- 
dow Lilly B. At Roxbury, Mr. Isgac Shaw, aged 45. At Medford, Mrs. 
oe Fitch, wife of Mr. Amos F. of this town. At Newton; Mr. Thos. W. 
at a 18; youngest son of widow Eliza, D. AtHingham, Mr. Henry Nye, 
va - arblehead; Capt. Sam’! Horton; aged 70: Mr. John Conklin; school mas- 
rh aged 60 At Boylston, Mr. Aaron Sawyer; aged 61. At Andover; Miss 
Maria Gage; aged 20: Mr. Nathan Chandler; aged 19: Mr. Thomas Abboty’ 
im stepping over a fence he fell and broke his neck. 
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TO THE PATRONS OF THE WEEKLY MONITOR. 


To aid the sacred cause of heav’nly truth— 
To please the aged, and instruct the youth, 
Ye gen’rous patrons, we commence our toil, 
And humbly hope to win your cheering smile. 


Friends to Reticion—friends of Virtue, dear, 
To you we turn with confidence sincere ; 
Firmly assur’d to gain your just applause, 
By perseverance firm in such a cause. 


To him who wanders from the path of life, 
Whose days are pass’d in folly, noise, and strife, 
To him the Monrror shall point the road 

That leads to meek Religion’s blest abode. 


T’o him who sinks by num’rous woes opprest, 
Whom morn and eve forever find unblest ; 
T'o him'the Monrror wiil fain impart, 

_ The balm of Lethe to his wounded heart. 


To him whom worldly pleasures please no more, 

Whose barque must soon be wreck’d on death’s dark shore, 
The Monitor shall be a faithful friend, 

To gild life’s evening, ere his life shall end. 


In Vintue’s friends we now repose our trust, 
And hope to prosper as our cause is just ; 
Suffice to say—Although our work is small, 
The Moniror shall be the friend of aut. 


ae 


FAITH, HOPE ann LOVE. 


Farrn, Hore, and Love, were question’d what they thought, 
Of future bliss, by pure religion taught ; 

Now Faith believed it firmly to be true, 

And Hope expected so to find it too ; 

Love, answered, smiling with a gen’rous glow. 

Expect ? Beliewe ? | know it to be so! 





